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SOME OF THE ESTHETIC REaUIREMENTS AND 

THE TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES PECULIAR 

TO MURAL PAINTING 

Mural painting is by no means a mere enlargement of easel paint- 
ing, from which it differs both in its esthetic purposes and its tech- 
nical difficulties. The restricted dimensions of the easel picture make 
it accessible to a close inspection, which encourages the display of 
many graces of handling and tricks of execution, all of which are 
legitimate sources of esthetic enjoyment. Furthermore, the easel 
painting is usually so framed as to be, in a measure, isolated from its 
surroundings. This comparatively independent existence of the easel 
painting makes its treatment; both from the esthetic as well as from 
the technical point of view, a matter of great freedom. The subject 
itself may be drawn from any phase of human thought or interest 
capable of pictorial expression; whatever the subject, the style of 
treatment, be it ** realistic," '* impressionistic," or ** literary," there 
will always be some one who will find it pleasing, and be willing to 
give it a place upon the walls of his dwelling. 

It is not so with mural painting, for it must become the surface of 
the wall upon which it is placed, an integral part of the building 
which it embellishes. It is not, therefore, like the easel painting, 
ready to accommodate itself to every change of fashion and to the 
many caprices of individual taste and sentiment; its very monumental 
character precludes its coming within the means of the ordinary indi- 
vidual picture-buyer, and for these reasons, if for no other, mural 
painting would be forced to find its greatest employment in the 
decoration of public rather than private buildings. This being the 
case, it follows that the subject of the mural picture should be of so 
universal an interest as to appeal to the general public. As a matter 
of artistic congruity, it goes without saying that these subjects should 
have some relation of significance, or at least of appropriateness to the 
uses of the buildings which they embellish. 

Again, the position and the size of the mural painting makes it 
impossible for the attention of the beholder to escape or ignore the 
influence of its presence, as can be done in the case of the easel paint- 
ing. Its subject should therefore be treated with a reserve and a 
reposeful dignity that will never weary the beholder by the violence of 
color contrasts and the insistency of line arrangements, or oppress 
the spirits by an appeal to emotions that are morbid or depressing. 
Garishness and triviality on the one hand, and somberness and morbid 
solemnity on the other, are the Scylla and the Charybdis between 
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which the mural painter must steer if he would escape the rocks of 
adverse criticism and the whirlpool of sensationalism. 

Aside from the question of subject, the color in mural painting 
should be so harmonized with surroundings that it makes no sudden 
transition from or violent contrast with the other decorative features 
of the interior ; all should be dominated by a general pervading tone 
that gives to the interior its unity and its feeling of repose. It must 
be remembered, also, that the surface of the wall upon which the paint- 
ing is placed is there to be embellished, not to be negated; the rendi- 
tion of natural appearance must not then be carried to that point of 
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realism which imitates relief in space, which is perfectly legitimate 
in easel painting. Such treatment makes holes in the walls instead 
of decorating them. These are requirements which too many mural 
painters have forgotten or ignored, painting their wall surfaces as if 
they were independent of all surroundings. 

Another requirement of mural painting is that its surface be **flat," 
or lusterless, so as to have no reflections that shall interfere with seeing 
the work from every point in the interior. The dimensions of the 
mural painting usually compel the beholder to remain at a distance 
that is too great for the eye to detect any of those skillful delineations 
of minute detail or virtuosities of brush-work which are sometimes 
prized in easel painting. The introduction of such mannerisms and 
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technical cleverness is not only a waste of energy, but it is very apt 
to rob the work of that dignified reserve and straightforward simplicity 
which should characterize monumental work. 

Owing to the great expense for materials and models, and the 
labor involved in the covering of so large a surface, it is absolutely 
essential that the design be carefully wrought out in all of its large 
essentials before the wall is attacked. Doubtless no two painters 
would follow exactly the same method of procedure, and I shall try 
only to explain the one followed by myself in the execution of the 
decorations for the Library of the University of Illinois. 

Here was an interior belonging to a great institution of learning. 
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and the problem presenting itself was how to make this interior 
exhale an atmosphere of quiet and reposeful dignity — an atmosphere 
impregnated with literary and historical associations. In the working 
out of this problem I was assisted by a happy suggestion from the 
architects, Professors Ricker and White of the university, which was 
that the four frescoes be given subjects that should in some way typify 
the four principal colleges of the university — namely, that of Litera- 
ture and Arts, Agriculture, Science, and Engineering. 

The subjects being imaginary ones, and the spaces which they 
were to fill being of given dimensions and shapes, it was necessary 
to first work out each conception to a given scale. This I did, sug- 
gesting the work very roughly as to detail, and entirely from imagina- 
tion, but trying to give each figure its relative, size and place upon the 
scale that it must finally fill. These first scale drawings were made 
about one-fourth inch to the foot. As soon as these were satisfactorily 
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worked, out, the models were called in, and a careful study made of 
each. The animals were studied and photographed at the horse and 
cattle markets of Paris, where I was then prosecuting the work; land- 
scape studies for the background settings were made in the public 
parks and gardens of Paris and Versailles. I must except the studies 
for the Forge, which were made in one of the great foundries of the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

As soon as these studies were completed, I proceeded to lay out 
the four panels to a scale of two and one-fourth inches to the foot, 
which was large enough to admit of carefully working out all of the 
details. Upon these enlarged panels the figures, animals, and back- 
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grounds were then traced from the separate studies. In working out 
these more careful and enlarged scale drawings I found it desirable to 
make more or less change from the original imaginary studies. These 
changes can be observed by a comparison of the studies with the 
reproductions from the completed paintings. 

When these enlarged panels were finally completed to my satisfac- 
tion, I pinned over them a stout parchment tracing-paper, through 
which the drawing was perfectly visible, and painted upon this with 
oil-colors, diluted in spirits of turpentine, which causes the pigment 
to dry flat and with the suggestive effect of finished work. This pro- 
cedure saved the labor of tracing and transferring for the color studies, 
and perniitted as many trials at the color-scheming ^s was desirable 
to reach a satisfactory result without the danger of injuring the scale 
drawing. The color schemes do not require to be worked out in 
detail ; only the broad masses with their relative intensities and tonal 
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values are necessary or desirable at this stage. When all of this work 
had been accomplished, occupying a period of six months, I was ready 
to attack the walls themselves. 

These were prepared by first giving them two coats of white lead 
in oil. As soon as this was dry, the surface was covered with a cement 
made of white lead, with just enough oil, varnish, and turpentine to 
make it workable with a stiff brush. Upon this freshly covered surface 
was stretched a plain and unprepared canvas and nailed all around the 
edges. It was then rolled down until completely imbedded in the 
white lead, and then immediately covered with a coat of the same, 
diluted with oil and turpentine. This required a full month to dry 
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hard in an artificially heated atmosphere, after which the surfaces were 
covered with a coat of preparation made of lead, Spanish whiting, oil 
and turpentine. When this had become perfectly hard, the surfaces 
were rubbed down with fine sandpaper, and were ready for the 
pictures. 

While the walls were in process of drying, I busied myself with 
the preparation of the full-sized working cartoons. These were drawn 
upon manila paper with charcoal, or, I should have said, traced, 
because they were drawn by the aid of a stereopticon, a lantern-slide 
having been made from each of the large scale drawings. These scale 
drawings had been previously laid out in squares equivalent to feet 
upon the wall surface, and it was only necessary to enlarge the draw- 
ing until these squares were one foot square; then pin up the paper 
upon the screen and trace the drawing, squares, and all. With line 
and chalk the wall was also laid out in foot squares, when it was only 
necessary to apply the cartoon to its proper place upon the squares. 
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and then transfer the drawing by means of sliding under it, when its 
upper edge had been secured in place with small tacks, a large sheet 
of transfer-paper inserted underneath, and then going over the lines 
with a hard blunt point. This saved the trouble of pricking the out- 
lines and then pouncing them by the old method. The transfer-paper 
I made myself by spreading upon a large sheet of manila paper 
a mixture of lampblack and mutton tallow, stirred together while the 
tallow was hot, and spread upon the paper with a rag while the mix- 
ture was still warm. One such transfer-paper served for all the 
panels. 

After the outlines were in place I was ready to attack with the 
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color. For this work I used the oil-colors put up in tubes of quad- 
ruple size, with the exception of zinc-white, which I bought in bulk. 
Instead of thinning and tempering my colors with turpentine, I used 
a medium made by dissolving white wax in petroleum — ordinary kero- 
sene over a hot-water bath. Enough wax should be added to make 

a jelly when could. Of this medium I added about one part to two 
parts of pigment when mixing my colors on the palette. It has 
the double advantage of drying slowly and allowing perfect delibera- 
tion in the work, and it does not change color or darken at all that 
I can discover during the drying process. This, and the fact that the 
dried tolor readily softens by the application of a little turpentine to 
its surface, makes it easy to join the work of each succeeding day, 
or after any lapse of time, without a break or visible *'lap." The 
wax has also the additional advantage of producing a perfectly flat 
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and lusterless surface, with a delicate and aerial bloom, like that of real 
fresco; and not the least of its good qualities is its preserving influ- 
ence upon the color, protecting it from the contact of coal-gas, the 
bite noire of decorators in our climate. 

Decorative pictures of smaller dimensions might be executed to 
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greater advantage upon prepared canvas in the studio, perhaps, but 
wall spaces of the size and shape of those in the libraray — about 
twelve by forty feet — could not be thus handled. 

Newton A. Wells. 




